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ticular as our younger scholars have met and studied with him in his Jena 
home. Most of all, however, account must be taken of the adaptation of the 
system to the needs of the time, and of the high tone of spiritual optimism 
which pervades it in all its parts. This phase of the case, it may be added, 
exactly coincides with the purpose of its author. And the success of his 
work in this respect strangely contrasts with much of the discordant clamor 
which nowadays is heard both at home and abroad. One need not be a 
convinced idealist to recognize and welcome the result. It is not remark- 
able that in an era of confusion and change a noble idealistic system should 
come like a fresh breeze to many who have long been struggling in defence 
of the spiritual verities. It is only surprising that so large a proportion of 
contemporary thinkers should be content to live a half or a full century 
behind their privilege, seeking intellectual and spiritual satisfaction in the 
detail inquiries, the mechanical conceptions, the merely biological expla- 
nations, the non-spiritual principles of life and society, which Professor 
Eucken so stoutly combats. 

The present volume " is in all essential respects a version of the seventh 
German edition " of the Lebensanschauungen, Leipzig, 1907. The trans- 
lation was begun, however, from the fifth edition; and, "solely with a 
view to condensation, a few paragraphs, and an occasional sentence or 
even phrase . . . have been omitted." This editorial privilege has been 
exercised with the full consent of the author, and the elisions occur prin- 
cipally in the earlier portions of the work, "in the relatively long accounts 
of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Augustine, and in the section on Origen." 
The aim of the translators has been to reproduce the original with fidelity 
rather than with slavish literalness. In this they appear to have succeeded, 
as well as in their endeavor to render Eucken' s difficult, if distinguished 
German style into flowing, untechnical English. The careful indexes add 
to the value of the book. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Weslkyan University. 

Die Bedeutung der Tropismen fur die Psychologie. Von Jacques Loeb. 

J. A. Barth, Leipzig, 1909. — pp. 51. 

More than twenty years ago Professor Loeb ventured the assertion that 
animals respond to light in the same fixed way that plants do ; that is to 
say, he proposed so to extend Sachs' s botanical law that ' orientation is deter- 
mined by the direction of the light-rays ' as to cover the responsive move- 
ments of animals. He proposed also to take over into zoology the concept 
of the 'tropism.' Before many years had passed not only ' heliotropism,' 
but * geotropism,' * stereotropism,' ' chemotropism,' and other similar terms, 
came to be stock-in-trade of the student of animal behavior. Down to the 
present time Loeb and his pupils have contended for the ' tropic ' nature of 
a great variety of animal movements. In consideration of the profound im- 
pression which this doctrine of tropisms has made upon the new science of 
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behavior, the recent booklet of Loeb's (a reprint of a lecture delivered at 
the Genevese Congress of last year) merits attention. Loeb has a horror 
of 'metaphysical ' and 'speculative ' explanations in biology, i. e., theories 
other than physico-chemical. Reference to ' will ' and * instinct ' as the 
springs of animal action was for him an appeal to metaphysics ; he sought 
therefore to replace these agencies by the discovery of chemical processes 
set up directly by stimulus and issuing in movement. This procedure he 
calls both an ' analysis of psychical phenomena ' and their * explanation.' 
The writer is impatient of criticism, and he inclines, moreover, to an extreme 
and dogmatic statement of his views. He has himself therefore to thank 
if his opponents have construed his tropisms as a more general theory of 
animal activity than he intended. Indeed, his more recent writings and, 
in particular, the book under discussion, have shown plainly enough that 
even for Loeb the tropic movement is only one of at least three modes of 
response. To it must be added " sensitivity to difference" and "associ- 
ative memory, ' ' terms taken over from psychology and bent to assume 
new meanings. It is not the tropism, he says now, that he was concerned 
about ; it is, instead the reduction of mental phenomena in general to 
physicochemical processes (p. 39). 

The strength of Professor Loeb's position lies in its methodological excel- 
lence. It seeks the immediate organic conditions of movement and the 
dependence of these conditions, in their turn, upon environmental agencies 
(stimuli). So far as method is concerned, the procedure is vastly to be 
preferred over the uncritical use of * free-will ' and ' instinct. ' But Loeb is 
wrong in supposing that he thereby disposes of the psychological problems 
involved. Like most biologists who essay the study of behavior, he is 
hopelessly confused as regards the essential difference between biological 
and psychological objects. So complete is this confusion that Loeb can, 
with one hand, cast out ' will ' and ' instinct ' while, with the other, he grasps 
at 'associative memory' and 'ideas.' What will and instinct need is not to 
be cast out, but to be analyzed, and analyzed in the light of their organic 
substrate. Associative memory and ideas, on the other hand, do not 
properly lend themselves to the physical explanation of reactions. Loeb's 
quarrel with the psychologist must be carried on from one side. His use 
and abuse of psychological terms and objects are foreign to the science of 
psychology, which nevertheless welcomes most heartily his splendid con- 
tributions made to our knowledge of organic response to environmental 
change. 

Madison Bentley. 

Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie, sixth edition, Band I. Von 
Wilhelm Wundt. W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1908. — pp. xv, 725. 
The beginning of still another umgearbeitete edition of Wundt' s compen- 
dious Grundziige, sent out almost upon the heels of the fifth, has created 
some surprise among psychologists. The primary reason for this new first 



